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Pro7'.  xxxi.  30. 


It  may  argue  some  boldness  in  me,  or  perhaps  in 
any  man,  to  venture  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  the  opposite  sex  before  a  mixed  auditory  such 
as  I  see  before  me.  There  are  not  wantingr  now 
many  who  would  plainly  declare  that  such  topics 
as  I  shall  take  up  were  best  discussed  by  women 
for  women.  I  will  not  join  issue  with  them,  but 
declare  my  opinion  forthwith  that  no  member  of 
the  body  politic  is  better  entitled,  or  fitted,  to  enter 
on  such  matters  than  one  who  has  had  the  special 
training  and  experience  which  come  from  thirty 
years  of  work  in  the  active  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine. 

I  will  declare  at  the  outset  of  my  address  that 
all  I  am  about  to  state  is  prompted  by  a  profound 
and  wide  admiration  of  woman ;  by  a  chivalrous 
respect  for  her  highest  qualities,  and  by  an  ap- 
preciation and  lofty  conception  of  her  legitimate 
aims  and  position  as  a  divinely  created  companion 
of  man  in  his  present  phase  of  existence. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  in  little  more 
than  seven  years  those  of  us  who  may  still  inhabit 
this  globe  will  have  entered  on  the  twentieth  cen- 


tury  of  the  Christian  era,  I  might  venture  to 
forecast  something  of  the  near  future  so  far  as  it 
may  relate  to  the  place  and  prospects  of  women. 
I  am  led  to  do  this  because  I  have  for  some 
time  past  taken  an  interest  in  that  development 
of  womanly  work  and  interests  which  has  so 
markedly  characterized  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  note  these 
changes  and  the  results  of  them — changes,  many 
of  them  for  the  better,  and  some  of  them,  as  I 
think,   for  the  worse. 

In  order  to  recognize  these  altered  conditions 
fully  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  place  and  prospects 
which  were  allotted  to  women  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
that  what  has  been  will  be,  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fashion  has 
not  yet,  at  all  events,  been  completed  between 
the  fortieth  year  of  George  III.  and  the  fifty- 
seventh  of  our  present  most  gracious  Sovereign. 

The  active  life  of  women  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  that  led  by  the  grandmothers 
of  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  seamy  side  of 
fifty,  and  we  are  therefore  not  without  knowledge 
that  there  were  then,  as  now,  not  wanting  splendid 
examples  of  all  that  women  should  be  in  respect 
of  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  all  Christian 
and  domestic  virtues. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  were  not  the 
"piping  times  of  peace,"  and  that  from  many  a 
home,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  went  forth  the  pride  and 
hope   of  it    either    to    face    and    meet    death   and 
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spread  sorrow,  or  to  win  glory  and  bring  back  a 
chastened  joy  from  some  of  the  severest  naval  and 
military  contests  recorded  in  history.  The  signi- 
ficance of  an  ordeal  such  as  tried  the  women  of 
Britain  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century 
cannot  be  ignored,  for  trials  and  prolonged  suspense 
assuredly  must  have  counted  for  something  in  the 
formation  of  character,  in  the  inspiration  of  hope, 
and  in  deepening  patriotic  sentiment. 

(I  am  not  one  of  those  who  regard  the  ordeal 
of  war  as  an  evil  altogether  unmixed.  I  see  in 
it  not  only  a  chastisement  which  may  be  very 
hard  to  bear,  but  one  which  has  left,  and  may  again 
leave,  behind  it  not  only  purified  elements  and  a 
higher  tone  of  national  life,  but  also  a  remedy  for 
much  unwise  thinking,  ill-doing,  and  causeless 
discontent.) 

We  may  just  enumerate  two  very  remarkable 
women,  contemporaries,  and  in  full  exercise  of 
their  respective  talents,  in  the  persons  of  Mary 
Somerville  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  "  the  female  How- 
ard." Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  Jane  Austen, 
Harriet  Martineau,  authoress  and  practical  phil- 
anthropist, Sara  Coleridge,  George  Sand,  George 
Eliot,  Florence  Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Adelaide  Procter,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Agnes  Strickland,  all  of  whom,  with, 
indeed,  many  others,  have  shed  lustre  upon  this 
century. 

In  truth  it  calls  for  no  great  mental  effort  to 
recall  the  names  of  women  who  have  been  eminent 
in  all  ages,  and  who  in  council,  in  war,  in  literature 
and   the   arts,  in   wisdom,  and   in   works  of  mercy. 


have  stood  forth  amongst  the  foremost  in  their 
day,  and  have  formed  themes  for  the  pens  of  many- 
authors. 

These,  however,  were  the  greater  luminaries  of 
their  time,  and  we  have  a  smaller  record  by  far 
of  the  practical  work-a-day  life  of  the  many  lesser 
lights. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  affirm 
that  till  within  the  last  half-century  women  have 
been  pretty  much  what  men  made  them,  or  suffered 
them  to  be,  and  we  may  fairly  add  that  during 
this  period  a  veritable  emancipation  of  woman  has 
taken  place  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  noteworthy  accomplishment  has  certainly 
not  been  wrou^^ht  out,  even  if  it  has  been  becjun, 
on  the  European  Continent,  though  perhaps  our 
sisters  of  Scandinavia  will  be  in  the  van  of  such 
a  movement ;  and  as  there  is  so  intimate  a  family 
likeness  between  them  and  ourselves,  I  would 
venture  to  predict  that  the  approaching  century 
will  be  signalized  by  a  large  emancipation  of 
women  in  Northern  Europe,  which  may  even 
include  the  German  Empire.  What  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  this  emancipation  of  women  ? 
I  think  it  relates  to  the  freedom  that  has  been 
accorded  to  them  in  recent  times  to  think  and  act 
a  good  deal  more  for  themselves  than  was  per- 
missible when  it  was  considered  that  woman  was 
but  the  handmaid  of  man,  and  kept  under,  as  it 
were,   in  a  form  of  domestic  serfdom. 

This  condition  was  certainly  the  rule  through 
many    centuries,    a    /ex    fion    scripta,    but    quietly 


accepted.  The  legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
teaches  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  a  helpmate  in  his 
passage  through  life.  Woman,  man's  helpmate ; 
that  is  God's  law. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Plato  for  the  opinion 
that  the  limitations  of  female  human  nature  are 
not  so  great  as  was  commonly  believed  in  his 
day,  and  that  women  are  capable  of  much 
greater  intellectual  development  than  has  been 
ordinarily  allowed  them. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
modern  life  of  the  educ^ited  woman  relates  to 
her  achievements  in  literature.  The  number  of 
authoresses,  many  of  them  of  high  rank,  is  quite 
remarkable  in  the  present  day.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  known  in  earlier  times  to  approach  it,  and 
new  candidates  step  into  the  field  in  unbroken 
succession.  Their  success  is  marked  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  and  in  almost  all  in 
which  they  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  show  their 
powers.  In  Poetry,  in  Music,  .and  in  the  Fine 
Arts  we  have  conspicuous  examples  of  excellence. 
The  fields  of  Theology  and  Law  have  hitherto 
been  closed  to  women,  unless  we  take  note  of 
some  of  the  occupants  of  Chairs  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  about  three  centuries  ago. 
That  of  Medicine,  however,  now  open  to  women, 
has  not  so  far  proved  one  in  which  they  have 
gained    any    noteworthy    distinction ;  ^     nor    is    the 

*  I  must  take  note  of  one  remarkable  exception  in  the  person  of 
Professoressa  Cattani,  of  Bologna,  who  taught  General  Pathology 
with  great  success. 


pursuit   of  its   art    and    practice   one   which    I    con- 
sider a  fitting  occupation  for  the  sex. 

In  the  matter  of  Public  Health  or  Hygiene, 
however,  there  lie  open  fields  for  the  usefulness 
of  women,  and  already  there  has  been  done  most 
creditable  work  by  brain,  by  hand,  and  by  pen  in 
this  direction. 

In  all  this  advance  and  new  development,  we 
must  recognize  the  change  which  has  come  from 
increased  facility  for,  and  rapidity  in,  locomotion. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  women 
have  travelled  far  afield,  and  explored  parts  of 
the  world  hitherto  almost  closed  to  them.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  recent  works  on  travel  have 
come  from  women,  and  in  noteworthy  instances  they 
have  shared  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  ex- 
ploration with  men  in  a  manner  only  endurable 
by  that  subtle  combination  of  pluck,  mother-wit, 
and  curiosity,  so  often  manifested  by  women  of 
true  mettle.  But  more  than  this,  they  have  aided 
in  securing  scientific  triumphs  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  their  hardier  companions,  and  have, 
no  less,  by  their  calmness  and  intrepidity,  taken 
their  share  in  inspiring  others  amidst  such  scenes 
of  horror  and  anxiety  as  might  make  the  bravest 
men   quail. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  potentialities  of 
woman,  educated  or  uncultured,  till  she  is  fairly 
tried ! 

We  do  know  what  manner  of  women  ex- 
isted in  the  middle  of  this  century.  We  find 
some  of  them  described  for  us  by  the  pen  of 
Dickens    or    Thackeray,    and,    for    the    most    part, 


they  were  poor  creatures,  ready  to  faint  or 
scream,  or  go  off  into  hysterics  on  very  slender 
provocation.  What  lives  they  led,  and  what  a 
wretched  education  they  had  for  mind  and  body  ! 
They  were  to  be  tenderly  nurtured,  poorly  fed, 
quite  unexercised,  coddled,  pampered,  foolishly 
dressed,  and  generally  repressed.  But  this  miser- 
able nurture  was  probably  much  more  English 
than  Scottish.  Such  specimens  of  womanhood 
were  surely  rarer  in  Scotland,  where  a  more 
robust  and  happy  environment  was  the  lot  of 
the  rising  generation  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
One  naturally  and  instinctively  looks  to  the 
north  for  robustness  and  hardihood,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  discuss  the  point  before  us  with- 
out recognizing  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
gradually  increasing  infusion  of  Scottish  blood, 
blending  by  more  extended  intercourse  with  the 
Southerner. 

The  last  quarter  of  this  century  then  presents 
us  with  women  under  several  new  aspects,  and 
we  are  warranted  by  a  consideration  of  these  in 
projecting  the  possible  place  and  prospects  of 
the  sex  in  the  forthcoming  century.  We  reco«- 
nize  great  changes,  and  we  see  some  of  the 
results  of  them  already  in  the  body  politic.  New 
methods  are  naturally  experimental,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  no  mistakes  were  made  at  the 
outset. 

The  first  steps,  which  cost  most,  have  been 
taken.  Woman  is  now  free  to  follow  pursuits,  and 
engage  in  lines  of  work,  which  were  once  con- 
sidered as  closed  to  her.     Some  enthusiasts  would 
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open  all  doors,  and  set  women  free  to  do  anything- 
that  may  be  done  with  human  brains  and  limbs. 
This  I  at  once  condemn,  and  hasten  to  add  that 
women  should  engage  in  no  calling  which  is  unfit 
for  womanly  effort.  I  recognize  at  the  outset 
the  sexual  difference  between  man  and  woman. 
That  is  an  eternal  and  inalterable  law.  It  can 
be  broken,  as  may  all  God's  laws,  only  with 
peril  to  the  breaker.  But  this  has  been  too  much 
forgotten  in  the  earlier  efforts  to  emancipate 
woman  from  long-continued  repression.  These 
fixed  sexual  differences  relate  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  We  are  all  bipeds, 
but  we  are  differentiated  in  nature,  both  in  mental 
and  in  structural  organization.  The  mind  and 
nature  of  woman  are  very  different,  and  are 
divinely  intended  to  be  very  different,  from  those 
of  man.  It  is  not  a  question  of  weight  of  brain, 
of  muscular  power,  of  length  of  limb,  nor  yet  of 
capacity  for  mathematical,  classical,  or  philosophi- 
cal attainments,  for  these  may  be  all  superior  in 
a  given  woman  to  those  possessed  by  a  given 
man,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  a  clever 
woman  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  stupid  man ; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  as  to  the  effects  produced,  and  the  result 
attained,  by  exposing  one  sex  to  training  and 
influences  not  contemplated,  and  not  designed, 
in  the  natural  evolution  of  perfect  womanhood. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  know  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  matter  of  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  and  it  is  because  we  have  as  yet  no 
knowledge  on    this   point    that   I    venture   to   urge 
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caution  in  educational  pressure  at  this  stage  of 
progress. 

"  A  passive  understanding  to  conceive, 
And  judgment  to  discern,  I  wish  to  find  ; 
Beyond  that  all  is  hazardous ;    I  leave 
Learning  and  pregnant  wit  in  womankind  ; 
What  it  makes  malleable  it  makes  frail, 
And  does  not  add  more  ballast,  but  more  sail." 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury^  Ij8i-i6ij. 

We  require  that  after  whatever  ordeal  or  standard 
is  passed,  our  women  shall  remain  women,  perfect 
women  still.  This  is  assumed  and  predicated 
without  a  doubt,  but  I,  for  one,  am  far  from  being 
assured  on  the   matter. 

Why  do  we  require  this  ?  I  reply,  because 
woman's  work  in  the  world  can  only  be  done 
by  women,  no  one  else  can  do  it.  But  I  am 
told  that  there  is  no  danger,  that  woman's  work, 
properly  so  called,  only  engages  a  small  part  of 
the  available  energies  of  a  healthy  woman,  and 
that  she  has  capacity  for  much  greater  effort  than 
is  commonly  made,   and  can  do  much  more. 

I  can  only  say  to  that,  happy  the  woman  that 
has  such  a  reserve  of  force  and  capacity,  happy 
the  sisters  and  daughters,  very  happy  the  wives 
and  mothers  who  can  ordain,  as  true  women 
should,  and  alone  can,  all  their  household  and 
nursery  affairs,  be  guides  and  companions  to  their 
children,  helpmates  to  their  husbands,  and  yet 
compete  with  men  in  the  pursuit  of  professions 
or  business,  the  joys  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  toils  of  philanthropy. 

Wliere    are    these    wonderful    women  1      I    have 
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not  come  across  many  such.  I  think  it  might  as 
well  be  declared  that  a  man  who  follows  his 
profession  or  his  business  uses  up  but  a  small 
part  of  his  energies,  and  has  much  spare  time 
on  his  hands.  He  would  do  well  to  manage  his 
household,  superintend  his  nursery,  and  be  more 
companionable  at  home.  He  should  take  his 
share  in  all  the  feminine  graces,  and  be  consulted 
seriously  on  the  purchase  of  baby  linen  and  every 
new  bonnet.  What  would  the  women  say  to 
this  ?  But  all  women  cannot  marry ;  there  are 
more  women  than  men  in  the  world,  and  higher 
education  and  an  active  life  in  some  pursuit  is 
more  particularly  for  the  unmarried.  I  acknow- 
ledge this.  But  when  does  a  woman  feel  con- 
vinced that  she  will  never  marry  ? 

Many  new  phases  of  life  have  opened  for 
women  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The 
facilities  for  locomotion  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  induced  a  good  deal  of  restlessness  in  the 
sex,  especially  where  it  might  hardly  have  been 
looked  for,  viz.,  in  elderly  spinsters.  We  meet 
them  now  all  over  the  world.  They  are  never  at 
home  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and,  perhaps, 
not  fewer  than  three  of  them  may  be  found  at 
any  table  d'hote.  The  travelling  spinster  is  truly 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  fin  de  siecle  woman, 
and  she  alway  affords  me  profound  interest. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  conditions 
that  affect  women  more  particularly  in  the  present 
day,  and  see  if  we  can  gather  any  prognostics 
for  the  future  in  respect  of  her  prospects  and 
position. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  best 
progress  of  women  to-day  is  the  abominable  pub- 
licity which  attends  it,  and  which  threatens  to 
displace  women  from  their  legitimate  spheres  of 
work  and  duty.  This  remark  brings  me  at  once 
to  declare  that  women  should  mostly  find  their 
duties  in  private  and  not  in  public  life.  I  recog- 
nize a  perfect  equality  between  the  sexes.  Each 
is  supreme ;  one  is  gentler,  neither  is  inferior. 
But  there  are  differences,  eternally  fixed,  as  are 
any  of  God's  laws,  which  shall  never  be  composed 
or  levelled  down,  Man  has  his  work  to  do  in 
the  world,  and  woman  has  hers.  Man  cannot 
do  woman's  work,  and  woman  cannot,  and  must 
not,  do  man's  work. 

"It  is  a  bold  man  now-a-days  "  (says  a  recent 
writer)  "who  dares  to  speak  of  the  iveaker  sex. 
The  propriety  of  the  term  went  out  with  crinolines, 
and  the  modern  representatives  thereof  have  made 
such  rapid  encroachments  on  what  was  once  for- 
bidden ground,  that  only  the  remnants  of  courtesy 
deny  them  the  equality  they  seek."  I  will  neither 
speak  of  the  weaker  sex,  nor  will  I  deny  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  two  sexes.  But  when  the  writer  goes 
on  to  add  that  "  in  business,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
hunting-field,  in  the  covert  and  on  the  moor,  ladies 
compete  for  the  honours  of  the  day,  etc.,"  I  ask  who 
looks  after  the  household,  who  tends  the  children, 
who  does  womanly  work  at  home  ;  and  who  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  faithful  companionable  wife, 
mother,  and  sister,  and  doing  it  all  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  as  only  a  true  woman,  with  a  woman's 
heart,  can  do  it  ?     And  again,  I   ask  who  are  these 
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women  who  can  do  all  these  things,  and  yet  find 
time  and  energy  left  for  business,  the  platform, 
and  the  hunting-field  ?  They  cannot  be  the  same. 
The  writer  is  alluding  to  women  who  have  few  or 
no  womanly  duties  to  do,  or  to  women  who  deli- 
berately ignore  them,  and  leave  them  to  menials 
to  do  for  them — to  an  order  of  beings,  in  short, 
who  can  claim  few  or  none  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  their  sex. 

I  am  told  that  the  pursuits  I  have  just  alluded  to 
may  be  combined  with  a  clue  devotion  to  all  the 
domestic  avocations  claiming;-  attention  from  women 
in  affluent  circumstances.  If  this  be  so,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  mere  physical  training,  and  not  one  of 
higher  education  properly  so  called.  No  book- 
knowledge  is  called  for  if  expertness  on  horseback, 
with  a  gun,  or  with  a  fishing-rod  is  the  new  develop- 
ment referred  to  by  the  writer.  Yet  he  alludes  to 
the  platform.  The  only  physical  qualities  required 
for  this  I  imagine  to  be  strength  of  voice  and  length 
of  wnnd.  We  must  perforce  assume  a  measure  of 
higher  education  for  the  mind  if  women  are  to 
appear  on  the  platform  to  speak,  and  not  only  to 
sing.  I  will  deal  with  this  at  once,  and  express  my 
opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  I  prefer  not  to  hear  women 
speak  in  public.  I  recognize  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  have  knowledge  of  certain  women 
who  are  eloquent  and  impressive  speakers,  and 
whose  spheres  of  womanly  work  call  them  to  the 
platform.  These,  I  say,  are  exceptions,  and  it  is 
well  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  those  who  claim 
wider  spheres  for  woman's  work  are  themselves 
exceptional  and  extraordinary  women,  and  as  such 
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are  not  to  be  compared  with,  or  pitted  against, 
ordinary  men.  My  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
women  doing  woman's  work,  and  doing  it  quietly 
and-  in  private,  and  I  think  pubHc  hfe  in  any  form 
undesirable,  as  a  rule,  for  them. 

Are  we  then  to  alter  the  education  of  all  women 
of  the  upper  classes  in  the  endeavour  to  level  them 
up  to  the  attainments  of  a  few  exceptional  members 
of  the  sex  ?  I  think  not.  I  will  state  plainly  what 
I  think  in  this  matter.  I  would  have  women  take 
no  public  part  in  politics  so-called.  I  think  some 
women  have  a  right  to  sit  at  School  Boards,  and 
sometimes  to  act  as  Guardians.  I  am  opposed  to 
their  being  members  of  County  Councils.  I  should 
advise  them  not  to  press  their  claims  for  what  are 
sometimes  called  "  woman's  rights  "  too  far,  for  I 
much  fear  they  will  fare  badly  if  they  thus  expose 
themselves  to  conditions  and  strife  which  they  are 
little  fitted  to  bear,  even  amidst  every  possible 
courtesy  and  consideration  they  can  look  for  from 
the  opposite  sex.  I  think  women  of  property  in 
their  own  right  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  carried 
by  such  possession,  but  if  they  are  wise  they  will 
not  be  too  keen  to  avail  themselves  of  them  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  These,  again,  are  excep- 
tional cases.  The  evils  to  be  met  and  remedied  are 
chiefly  these — that  few  outlets  now  exist  for  capable 
young  women  who  have  really  little  or  nothing  to 
do  at  home  or  in  small  parishes,  as  in  the  case  of 
large  families  where  every  mouth  maybe  a  consider-, 
ation  to  feed.  In  this  case  there  is  often  nothing 
but  frivolity,  inanity,  and  wearisome  endurance  of 
life  to  be  submitted  to  till  marriage  occurs,  and  this 
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is  longed  for  as  a  deliverance.  As  physicians,  we 
well  know  that  such  lives  as  these  are  unwholesome, 
and  lead  directly  to  poor  health.  The  discipline  of 
occupation,  regular  and  fruitful,  is  needed  for  the 
highest  level  of  health  in  every  human  organism. 
How  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not  by  women  of 
imperfect  education,  unlettered  and  unread,  or 
trained  only  in  the  rudiments  of  English  and 
French. 

The  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  plainly  due 
to  better  grounding  in  language  and  in  music,  to 
more  extended  travelling,  and  the  more  general 
presence  of  useful  outlets  than  prevailed  formerly  ; 
while  the  manifest  improvement  in  bodily  de- 
velopment, vigour,  and  nervous  power  is,  without 
doubt,  due  to  the  cultivation  of  wholesome  phy- 
sical exercises,  such  as  walking,  tennis  playing, 
dancing  and  riding.  All  these  I  welcome  and 
enjoin,  adding  only  one  note  of  warning  that 
there  be  moderation  in  them  all,  and  above  all 
moderation  in  competition  for  excellence  in  any 
one  of  them.  They  may  all  be  abused  and  over- 
done, and  they  sometimes  are  overdone.  1  regard 
the  modern  efforts  of  "record  breaking"  as  gener- 
ally inadvisable  and  unwise. 

As  to  the  outlets,  then,  properly  available  for 
women  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  no  real  home 
ties  and  no  sphere  of  duly  immediately  at  hand. 

I  hold  and  teach,  in  spite  of  some  modern  opinions 
to  the  contrary,  that  after  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age  matrimony  is  woman's  first  natural  duty.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  the  "be  all"  and  "end  all"  of 
her  existence,  and  looked  forward  to  as  the  consum- 
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mation  of  her  life,  but  to  be  taken  rationally  and 
naturally  as  it  comes,  all  things  not  being  put  aside 
and  disregarded  till  it  arrives.  Next  to  matrimony, 
or  till  it  comes,  I  place  that  specially  womanly 
occupation  of  sick-nursing,  which  is  now  so  much 
and  so  beneficially  cultivated  by  the  classes  of  which 
I  speak — a  work  so  womanly  and  so  peculiarly  in  the 
line  of  her  life  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
qualifications  for  subsequent  marriage  and  maternity. 
I  do  not  go  with  those  who  claim  that  women  should 
enter  any  of  the  recognized  professions.  I  do  not 
regard  any  one  of  them  as  affording  fitting  occu- 
pation for  women,  however  strong  or  able  they 
may  be,  though  I  make  but  a  single  exception  to 
this  principle  in  the  case  of  women  who  become 
medically  qualified  for  Zenana  mission  work  in 
India.  I  see  there  one  field  for  fruitful  labour 
in  spreading  the  best  forms  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  sanitation  in  our  Eastern  Empire. 

My  knowledge  of  American  life  has  taught  me 
how  very  undesirable  and,  I  will  add,  unpleasant  it 
is  to  meet  with  professional  women.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  possibility  of  some  women's  engaging  in  profes- 
sional life,  but  I  hold  that  they  are  out  of  their  proper 
womanly  sphere  in  competing  with  men,  and  I  deny 
that  there  is  the  slightest  demand  or  necessity  for 
their  services  in  any  one  of  the  professions. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  on  the  topic  of  woman's 
physical  capacity  to  enter  on  the  strife  and  compe- 
tition of  professional  life.  Allowing  for  the  highest 
possible  attainment  of  physical  power  and  energy 
on  her  part,  it  is  all  too  small  and  inadequate  for 
the  end  in  view,  unless,  again,  we  reckon  the  feats 
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against  the  average  work  of  ordinary  men.  If 
women  compete  with  men  they  will  certainly  fail 
in  the  long  run,  and  they  will  add  some  of  men's 
ailments  to  the  already  long  list  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  intended  by  nature  to  do  the  work, 
bodily  or  mental,  that  men  do,  and  those  who  best 
know  and  love  women  know  this  full  well,  and  it  is 
right  to  let  such  aspirants  know  this  in  time.  A 
few  exceptional  cases  do  nothing  but  test  or  prove 
the  great  general  rule  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  present  day,  new  spheres  of  work  for 
women  open  out  continually.  Parish  work,  teach- 
ing, overlooking  children's  education,  and  many 
modes  of  ministration  suggest  themselves.  Who, 
indeed,  need  be  idle  ?  Woman's  influence  exerted 
in  womanly  fashion  is  ever  irresistible,  and  is  saving 
mankind  every  day.  Men's  work  done  by  women 
has  a  very  unwholesome  effect,  upsets  the  social 
mechanism,  and  is  fruitful  of  mischiefs  which  to  me 
are  real  and  even  alarming. 

The  question  of  University  education  for  women 
may  next  be  discussed.  We  have  already  exper- 
ience of  this,  and  conspicuous  examples  of  success 
in  it  are  now  matters  of  common  knowledge.  I  do 
not  think  that  University  training  can  ever  be  largely 
availed  of,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  reserved  for 
those  who  display  unusual  capacity,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  avail  of  it.  We  have  learned  that  for 
a  few  exceptional  women  such  a  career  is  not 
necessarily  unfitting  for  an  after  life,  which  com- 
prehends the  gracious  fulfilment  of  matrimony, 
maternity,   and   many  social   duties.     The  risks  of 
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it,  to  my  mind,  are  that  it  tends  to  over-stimula- 
tion and  mental  strain  which  may  not  well  be  borne 
in  all  cases.  The  common  apprehensions  regarding 
it  are  that  it  engenders  such  habits  of  mind  and 
character  as  tend  to  unsex  women,  make  them 
regardless  of  their  personal  attractions,  and  no  com- 
panions save  for  dons  and  philosophers.  The  fear 
is  further  entertained  that  such  women  will  develop 
into  "faddists"  and  doctrinaires.  The  truth  is,  I 
suppose,  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
to  warrant  any  strong  opinions  upon  the  question. 
I  repeat,  we  do  not  yet  know  the  potentialities  of  the 
educated  woman,  and  it  will  take  several  generations 
to  gain  such  knowledge,  and  to  gauge  either  its 
benefits  or  its  risks.  As  physicians,  we  may  have 
no  fears  or  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  benefits 
derivable  from  allowing  full  play  to  all  functions  and 
faculties.  We  are  only  concerned  to  see  that  no  un- 
due exercise  or  over-pressure  is  exercised,  and  that 
if  the  brain  is  well-worked,  the  body  be  well-fed,  and 
the  other  organs  of  the  body  be  also  well-worked, 
and  that  with  all  this  the  highest  level  of  physical 
and  mental  health  is  maintained. 

This  much  being  assured,  we  have  no  fear  for  the 
future.  We  can  testify  to  the  wasting,  sickliness, 
pallor,  and  unwholesomeness  generally  of  conventual 
life  for  women  even  in  these  islands,  and  know  what 
a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  woman  who  uses  her 
mind  and  body  amidst  more  wholesome  external 
activities.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  chastened  and 
sickly  body  is  more  acceptable  to  its  Maker  than  a 
rightly  controlled  and  robust  one  ;  and  it  is  surely 
more  noble  to  be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  be  ^it. 
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The  sphere  of  usefulness  is  certainly  more  compre- 
hensive, and  its  possibilities  are  far  greater,  than  in 
the  former  case. 

We  may  take  it  as  certain  that  for  the  future 
higher  attainments  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
teachers  and  governesses  than  were  formerly  de- 
manded. If  this  be  so,  and  such  requirements  be 
compulsory,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  more  for 
such  advantages,  for  they  are  not  to  be  had  cheaply. 
And  I  will  add  here  and  now  that  a  better  position 
generally  is  due  to  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
care,  education,  and  moulding  of  the  characters  of 
our  children.  If  they  are  really  fit  for  this  work, 
they  are  also  fit  to  be  our  companions,  to  have  our 
confidence,  and  to  have  full  trust  reposed  in  them. 
If  heads  of  families  do  not  fully  trust  and  respect 
their  governesses,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  their 
children  to  assume  the  proper  relations  towards 
them.  Such  trust  and  confidence  is,  as  a  rule,  well 
repaid  in  many  ways,  but  I  regret  to  know  it  is  not 
always  forthcoming,  and  this  is  a  grave  reproach  to 
have  to  make. 

The  value  of  higher  education  for  women  must 
tell  in  many  ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body- 
politic.  I  lay  great  stress  on  the  value  for  women 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  common  laws  of  health.  In 
any  household,  the  women  have  most  to  do  with  all 
that  is  now  included  in  the  subject  of  Hygiene. 
For  what  does  that  comprehend  ?  A  knowledge  of 
ventilation,  of  how  to  avoid  ordinary  diseases  and 
ailments,  how  to  select  and  prepare  for  the  body  its 
daily  necessary  nourishment.  Cooking,  for  instance, 
should  be  understood  by  all  who  ever  aspire  to  be 
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head  of  a  household.      If  mistresses  were  capable  in 
this  matter,  our  domestic  servants  would  soon  rise  to 
a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  is  now  common. 
A  knowledge  of  ordinary  household  duties  is  most 
necessary,    of    house-keeping   and    housewifery    in 
general,    but  this  does  not  come  by  instinct.     Get 
learning,   get    wisdom,    know    modern    and    ancient 
languages,  history,  and  mathematics  if  you  will  and 
can,    but  we   men   tell   you,  you   must  get  practical 
knowledge  of  housewifery  too.    You  cannot  afford  to 
be  students  and  book-worms  only.     As  women,  you 
will  ever  have  the  womanly  arts  to  do,  for  no  men  can 
or  will  do  these.     If  you  will  not  attend  to  these, 
you  had  better  leave  your  books  alone  till  you  have 
accomplished  them.     Who  is  to  stay  at  home,  I  ask  ? 
Which  is  the  domestic  partner  in  life  ?     Man  must 
"£"0  forth  "  to  his  work,  woman  must  stay  at  home. 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  imagine  the  return  home  of  a 
man  whose  partner  is  a  student  of  books  and  philo- 
sophies, and  who  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own,  little 
heeding  her  household  or  the  comforts  of  the  family. 
And  if  you  study  your  books,  you  must  also  know 
how  to  use  your  hands  and  fingers.      I  do  not  ask 
you  to  knit  or  darn  stockings,  or  make  a  variety  of 
ornamental  articles.      But  you  should  know  how  to 
make  and  mend,  for  that  is  a  womanly  art.     And 
again,  with  all  your  higher  studies  get  such  wisdom 
as  will  prevent  your  going  off  in  soaring  flights  to 
follow  fashion  or  to  rebuke  it,  or  to  dress  yourself  in 
some  odd  way   to  show  that  you  are  not  as  other 
women.  Learn  the  art  to  conceal  your  higher  arts  and 
attainments,  and  be  content   to  "study  to  be  quiet." 
With  such  guards  and  precautions,  I  have  myself  little 
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fear  of,  and  much  to  hope  for  from,  higher  education 
of  women.  I  see  in  it  only  a  great  gain  in  sense,  in 
wisdom,  in  capacity,  and  in  power  of  companionship, 
provided  it  be  safe-guarded  as  I  have  indicated. 
Higher  education — yes,  but  with  even  more  woman- 
liness, if  possible,  than  heretofore.  I  foresee  better 
women  as  the  result  of  it,  but  I  should  regret  to  find 
only  bad  imitations  of  men.  Higher  education  is 
now  within  your  reach.  How  will  you  use  it  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  You  will  use  it  for  the  highest  interests 
of  your  sex.  You  will  use  it  for  the  greater  civiliza- 
tion of  men  and  of  the  world  you  live  in.  The 
existence  of  womanly  women  secures  that  of  manly 
men.  If  women  aim  to  imitate  men  and  to  follow 
the  pursuits  of  men,  I  have  grave  fears  for  the  results 
upon  the  men.  I  see*  too  much  tendency  now  to 
forget  this  influence  of  women  on  men.  The  days 
are  gone  by  when  women  was  to  be  but  a  plaything. 
Her  qualities,  her  charms,  and  her  influence  are,  and 
are  intended  to  be,  all-powerful  over  men.  If  these 
be  cultivated  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  char- 
acteristic sexual  distinctions  be  never  marred  or 
perverted,  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension  as  to 
the  future  relation  of  the  sexes.  I  will  say  therefore 
that  the  term  higher  education  comprehends  a  good 
deal  more  than  mere  book-learning.  It  necessitates, 
in  addition,  a  cultivation  of  all  womanly  graces  and 
qualities,  and  a  higher  attainment  in  all.  This  is  no 
light  task,  but  it  is  worthy  to  strive  after,  for  it  will 
assure  a  higher  and  nobler  position  to  the  gentler 
sex.  It  will  assuredly  raise  men  to  a  higher  level, 
and  so  secure  generally  a  higher  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion.    With  better  physical  development  for  women 
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must  come  a  more  vigorous  stock,  and  with  better 
cultivated  brains  a  higher  moral  tone  and  excellence. 
Women  are  the  mothers  of  the  men,  and  the 
mother's  influence  is  more  distinctly  passed  on  to  the 
sons  than  to  the  daughters.  Let  the  men  not  forget 
that  they,  too,  are  the  fathers  of  the  women,  and 
that  their  qualities  tend  to  pass  more  particularly  to 
the  daughters.  Such  considerations  can  only  tend 
in  one  direction,  and  we  may  well  exclaim,  if  this  be 
true,  what  manner  of  men  and  women  ought  we  all 
to  be ! 

In  the  pressure  for  knowledge,  amidst  all  the 
educational  strife  of  to-day,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  these  sides  of  this  great  question.  They  occur 
to  us  very  forcibly  as  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
health  of  the  nation,  but  we  too  seldom  have 
opportunities  such  as  these  to  enforce  our  views 
on  the  body-politic.  I  very  gladly  avail  myself  of 
the  present  occasion  to  set  forth  and  enjoin  these 
considerations.  The  future  welfare  of  the  race  is 
with  the  young  amongst  us.  That  sounds  a  mere 
platitude,  but  the  thought  is  pregnant  with  awful 
significance  in  the  light  of  our  certain  knowledge 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  heredity.  Yes,  as  we  are 
sowing  now,  so  shall  those  who  follow  us  reap  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and  long  after. 

May  we  then  anticipate  that  many  changes  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  position  occupied  by  women 
in  the  approaching  century?  The  recent  develop- 
ments in  these  respects  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  would  appear  to  justify  the  belief  that  further 
progress  will  be  made  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  emancipation  of  women. 
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It  Is  often  humorously  repeated  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  certain  evolutionary  changes  affecting  the 
actual  corporeal  nature  of  both  men  and  women, 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  degeneration.  We  are 
told  that  in  time  we  shall  have  no  hair,  no  teeth,  no 
nails.  Our  brains  are  to  develop  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  many  peculiar  sexual  differences,  now 
obvious,  are  to  vanish.  It  is  however  denied  that 
the  women  of  our  race  are  degenerating,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  they  are  not.  Mr.  Russell  Wallace  has 
recently  declared  that  the  future  is  with  the  women, 
who,  in  the  pride  of  this  new  educational  movement, 
will  regenerate  the  race  by  taking  the  lead  in  that 
"  human  selection  "  we  call  marriage.  A  writer  in 
the  St.  James'  Gazette  facetiously  adds  to  this  : — 
"  Women  in  future  will  of  course  only  be  clever, 
healthy,  and  beautiful,  and  they  will  '  propose  '  only 
to  the  males  who  are  physically  worthy  of  them,  and 
then  we  shall  have  none  but  healthy  and  therefore 
beautiful  children."  I  suppose  all  the  years  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  are  to  be  leap  years. 

Is  there  any  warrant  for  such  anticipations  ?  Ten 
or  even  twenty  centuries  would  be  all  too  little,  I 
think,  for  such  strange  evolution,  and  I  think  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  even  an  indication  of  such 
changes  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Human  nature  has  been,  is  still,  and,  I  venture  to 
think,  will  be,  for  all  time,  very  human.  We  may 
feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  all  that  is  to  come, 
provided  that  each  sex  keeps  true  to  itself,  and 
strives  to  maintain  its  inherent  qualities  intact,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws,  which, 
being  God's  laws,  are  plainly  enjoined  upon  each. 
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Happily,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that 
recent  developments,  are,  in  the  main,  for  good, 
and  not  for  evil,  and  that  they  tend  in  the  general 
direction  of  robustness  and  wholesomeness.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
provided  that  with  each  new  accretion  there  is  lost 
not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  superlative  grace  of  true 
womanliness.  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding,  yes, 
but  get  also  righteousness  along  with  these,  for 
truly  what  exalteth  a  nation,  no  less  exalteth  the 
individuals  of  it. 

Womanly  women  necessitate  chivalrous  men,  and 
each  in  their  spheres  cannot  fail  to  make  things 
better.  Robustness  either  of  body  or  mind  must 
not  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  grace  and  winsome 
attractiveness.  Let  me  quote  here  some  words  of 
that  shrewd  physician  and  writer  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes, —  "Womanly  women  are  very  kindly 
critics,  except  to  themselves,  and  now  and  then 
to  their  own  sex.  The  less  there  is  of  sex  about  a 
woman,  the  more  she  is  to  be  dreaded."^  Guided 
by  what  we  now  see  at  the  end  of  this  century,  we 
need  have  no  misgivings.  New  developments  are 
always  accompanied  by  many  mistakes  and  failures. 
These  come  from  haste  and  the  hurry  to  try  novel- 
ties.    Time  will  surely  try  these,  as  all  other  things. 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  much  of  the  efforts 
to  confer  the  electoral  franchise  on  women,  and  in 
our  Colony  of  New  Zealand  this  is  established  and 
in  action.  But  I  am  not  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
ject as  a  desirable  one  in  practical  politics.  I  am 
not   a   politician.     We   physicians    live    in    a  more 

^  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 
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exalted  ether,  and  our  temper  of  mind  seeks  to  find 
out  the  causes  of  evils,  and  to  apply  the  right 
remedy.  We  know  of  no  compromises  in  physic. 
A  doctor,  carrying  a  political  temper  of  mind  to 
the  sick-bed  would  be  a  terrible  practitioner,  and 
would  soon  be  struck  off  the  medical  register  for 
infamous  conduct.  We  are  on  a  higher  platform, 
and  we  can  generally  afford  to  say  what  we  really 
think,  whether  people  like  it  or  not.  Judging  in  this 
way,  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  for  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  women  to  be  embroiled  in  political  turmoil. 
That  would  disturb  true  domestic  harmony.  This 
withholding  of  what  may  be  in  many  cases  a  proper 
and  due  privilege  is  best  submitted  to,  and  there  lie 
many  compensations  in  place  of  such  a  disability,  not 
the  least  being  the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the 
calm  sanctity  of  home  and  all  that  that  signifies  ;  and 
if  such  an  element  is  wanting  in  any  so-called  home, 
I  pity  the  inmates  of  it.  Let  us  remember  how 
many  and  varied  are  now  the  spheres  of  a  true 
woman's  work,  work  which  no  man  can  do  and 
which  only  women  can  do.  Women  are  not  all 
called  to  be  authoresses,  or  travellers,  or  platform 
speakers.  There  are  too  many  of  these  now,  and 
I  will  hope  that  fewer  may  be  found  in  the  next 
century,  and  that  there  will  be  reckoned  many  more 
in  that  good  old-fashioned  category  of  "  keepers 
at  home." 

I  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to  find  women 
mostly  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  now  exist, 
and  we  may  look  for  them  in  (i)  the  domesticated 
class,  (2)  the  more  highly  educated,  so-called  "cul- 
tured,"    or    "  blue-stocking,"    class,    and     (3)    the 
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frivolous,  silly,  or  "  smart,"  class.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  domesticated  class  may  not  grow  smaller, 
and  I  would  venture  to  predict  that  a  greater 
infusion  of  the  cultured  class  will  gradually  blend 
with  this,  and  afford  the  highest  type  of  womanhood 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  frivolous  or  inane 
class,  I  much  fear,  will  but  slowly  die  out.  It  grows 
with  luxury,  is  the  offspring  of  foolish  progenitors, 
and  is  encouraged  by  silly  and  unmanly  men. 
Vanity,  undue  love  of  admiration,  and  of  the  looking- 
glass,  idleness,  and  good-for-nothingness  even  now 
attach  very  strongly  to  too  many  women,  and  these 
blemishes  are  not  all  of  their  making.  There  is  still 
a  premium  on  smartness,  perhaps,  even  on  impertin- 
ence and  many  characteristics  verging  on  impropriety. 
This  must  be  admitted,  as  must  also  a  grievous 
amount  of  credulity  ;  otherwise,  how  could  some  of 
the  worst  impostors  grow  rich  by  pretending  to 
beautify  and  improve  women's  hair,  skin,  and  finger- 
ends,  to  smooth  out  wrinkles,  and  to  reduce  ungainly 
corpulence  by  methods  silly,  unnecessary,  very  costly, 
and  sometimes  positively  dangerous  ?  The  male 
relatives  are  to  blame  for  much  of  this,  although 
sometimes  such  practices  are  carried  out  with 
subtlety  and  secrecy.  We  doctors  know  these 
things,  and  can  do  our  part  in  frustrating  them,  if 
we  do  our  duty,  which  is  not  seldom  an  unpopular  one. 
The  "  blue  stocking"  class  is  not  always  interest- 
ing, and  may  be  quite  unattractive,  even  if  not 
repulsive.  Sir  W.  Scott  thus  described  a  specimen 
of  a  "  blue-stocking  "  who  was  well-known  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  In  1808  in  his  diary  he 
wrote — "We  have   here  a  very  diverting  lion  and 
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sundry  wild  beasts,  but  the  most  meritorious  is  Miss 
Lydia  White,  who  is  what  Oxonians  call  a  lioness  of 
the  first  order,  with  stockings  nineteen  times  dyed 
blue ;  very  lively,  very  good-humoured,  and  ex- 
tremely absurd.  It  is  very  diverting  to  see  the 
sober  Scotch  ladies  staring  at  this  phenomenon." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  conjunction  of  learn- 
ing and  ugliness.  Only  reflect  how  very  charming 
and  winning  might  be  the  blend  of  learning  with 
beauty,  or,  at  least,  of  sweet  feminine  and  womanly 
grace.  I  repeat  that  cropped  heads,  ill-fitting  dress, 
general  untidiness,  and  clumsy  boots  do  little  to  com- 
mend culture  to  the  weaker  sisters  who  may  be  quite 
kindly  disposed  to  it,  while  the  result  of  this  on  the 
average  man  is,  without  doubt,  to  excite  repulsion, 
and  it  is  also  very  bad  for  him,  since  it  drives  him 
into  the  toils  of  the  inane  feminine  ranks. 

In  the  twentieth  century  our  "blue-stocking" 
friends  must  smarten  up  and  become  sweeter ;  our 
domesticated  women  must  become  more  cultivated, 
and  live  somewhat  above  the  pettiness  of  household 
and  parochial  life  ;  manlier  men,  too,  must  see  to  it 
that  their  smart  and  mindless  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters  waste  less  time  and  money,  seek  less 
notoriety,  and  take  up  fewer  "  fads." 

Amongst  the  unmarried  women  of  the  next 
century  I  think  we  shall  find  more  and  more  of 
those  good  and  saintly  characters  who  live  to  do 
good,  to  help  on  good  causes,  and  give  their  power, 
their  means,  and  their  influence  to  spread  comfort 
and  happiness,  and,  in  a  word,  do  God's  work  in  our 
midst.  We  may  fairly  anticipate  this,  because  such 
work  is  now  done  as  it  has  never  before  been  done. 
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and  the  best  of  it  goes  on  quietly.  No  interviewers 
from  the  Press  disturb  these  happy  women.  Their 
names  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  "  Society  " 
columns  and  paragraphs.  We  can  all  recall  such 
women  as  these.  They  may  have  their  little  weak- 
nesses, and  may  be  imposed  upon  now  and  then,  but 
their  aim  is  single  and  it  is  high.  They  may  be  a 
little  disposed  to  deal  out  homceopathic  globules,  to 
have  doubts  about  vaccination,  or  a  horror  of  the 
humane  efforts  of  the  vivisecting  physiologist,  but 
they  mean  well.  It  was  probably  to  some  of  these 
good  women  that  Louis  Stevenson  referred  in  his 
delightful  book,  Cairiona,  when  he  made  the  Jacob- 
ite fugitive  Alan  to  say,  "  When  the  women  are  too 
old  to  be  seeking  joes,  they  a'  set  up  to  be  apote- 
caries." 

I  have  tried,  and  but  feebly  I  fear,  to  lift  the  veil 
that  hangs  down  over  the  year  1901,  and  those  that 
are  to  follow,  in  respect  of  the  women  who  are  to  do 
their  part  in  it.  Many  of  us  here  may  live  to  see  for 
ourselves  how  far  my  prognostics  shall  hold  good.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  principles  that 
should  guide  those  who  will  have  mainly  to  do  with 
the  equipment  of  our  young  women  who  will  come 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  world's  work  when  we 
shall  have  passed  away. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  go  forward,  encouraged 
only  by  the  best  examples  and  the  highest  types  of 
womanhood,  to  be  brave  and  bright,  hopeful  and 
tender.  Let  them  be  robust  in  body  and  in  mind, 
strong  in  character,  virtuous  and  high-minded,  sweet 
with  womanly  graces,  bold  for  truth,  patient  in  well- 
doing,   and   keepers    at    home.      Guided    by    these 
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principles  we  need  have  no  misgivings  for  them 
in  the  future,  for  to  carry  out  all  this  is,  I  believe, 
safely  to  keep  God's  eternal  law  in  respect  of  the 
place  and  the  influence  of  woman  for  all  time. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  and  death,  and  that  For  Ever 
One  grand  sweet  song. 

Charles  Kingsky,  1856. 
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